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Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joad. New York, E. P. Dutton and 

Co., 1921. — pp. xvi, 207. 

Mr. Joad professes a two-fold object in writing this book: first, that of 
demonstrating the irrelevance for the actual problems of life of philosophi- 
cal Ethics, and, secondly, of indicating a method likely to yield more prac- 
tical results. The failure of traditional Ethics, he tells us, is the inevitable 
result of its method, the method of apriori reasoning which deduces con- 
clusions from metaphysical principles. This is an interesting, it may even 
be a fascinating, intellectual game, but the trouble with it is that it has 
nothing to do with life. For while logical systems may be coherent and 
complete and definitive, life is various, changing, elusive ; it is tentative, 
provisional, inconclusive. Hence any one who, like the author, is con- 
vinced that " Ethics really ought to have something to do with life " will 
start with the observation of fife and be glad if his results fall into any 
order at all. Such is the procedure which Mr. Joad believes that empirical 
or ' common-sense ' Ethics must follow. 

While Mr. Joad does not keep the impatient reader waiting long to learn 
his opinion of traditional ethical systems, he endeavors to justify this un- 
favorable judgment by a hundred-page exposition of Utilitarianism', Intu- 
itionism, and Platonism in Ethics, which, however, he advises the reader to 
skip if (as he seems to think more than likely) the reader dislikes philos- 
ophy. The advice is bad and the reader who follows it will miss one of the 
best parts of the book. The exposition is keen and clear, frequently view- 
ing its subject-matter from a new angle, or in a fresh perspective, that is 
both suggestive and illuminating. In fact this survey of historical systems 
itself goes far to prove what the experienced reader had already suspected 
— that Mr. Joad's scathing contempt for "apriori" Ethics is largely pose, 
betraying the effect upon his own thought of the present willingness among 
self-styled ultra-moderns to swallow whole the sub-conscious, psycho- 
analysis, the vital urge, creative impulse, and what-not, while totally re- 
jecting cl'assical philosophy as theoretical and apriori. 

The constructive part of Mr. Joad's book is itself an ironical commentary 
upon his introduction ; for his own " common-sense Ethics " proves to be 
interesting not as a summary of facts culled from the observation of life 
but as an application of certain conceptions themselves highly theoretical, 
to the field of human conduct. Chief of these is that of Impulse, a term 
supremely important in the author's account because it enables him to cor- 
relate such conceptions as the Life-Force which he takes from Bergson and 
Shaw, with the facts and assumptions of Psycho-analysis. Impulse, he 
asserts, is the dynamic element in human life, the principle of growth, the 
source of change and progress. It is a tendency or urge to action spring- 
ing from the depths of our nature and conditioned by no consciousness of 
end or result. It is in fact an unconscious desire: we are conscious of 
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the prompting to act but not of the result; we are pushed from behind, not 
pulled from in front. Some impulses of course develop into intelligent 
desires. But impulse is primary; it rather than rational desire is the 
source of human conduct and the social order. Morality itself springs 
from an impulse, the impulse to blame. The human individual feels this 
impulse — then sets his reason to work to find good grounds for the cen- 
sure he wishes to inflict. In historical Ethics, moral sense theories glorify 
the impulse to blame, under the name of conscience. In protest hedonistic 
theories have too often glorified the impulse to sensual gratification. Now 
in order that the human being shall live as rich and varied a life as pos- 
sible his impulses must be given full scope for expansion and development. 
Thus we reach the principle which Mr. Joad, if I understand him, regards 
as fundamental to Ethics — that value attaches only to those actions and ob- 
jects which afford expression to vital impulses. The importance and 
rightfulness of the claims of impulse are witnessed in his opinion by the 
facts which psycho-analysis has brought to light regarding the evil effects 
of thwarting or suppressing these vital tendencies. Historically, morality 
has to a great extent signified the control of the impulses of the young by 
the impulses of their elders, i.e., the control of our positive creative im- 
pulses by those of fear and blame. Thus in the matter of sex-relations, 
morality has taken the form of prudery, " the old woman's caricature of 
morality." 

Mr. Joad would doubtless deny that ' impulse ' as he uses it is a term 
deserving of those very epithets with which he belabors metaphysics; he 
would hold it to be a fact of psychological science. In answer it will be 
sufficient to point to the uncritical and unscientific character of the con- 
ception as he applies it. Impulse, we are told, is unconscious desire (p. 
108). There is apparently an impulse "to gratify bodily appetites" (p. 
116). There is also an impulse to blame (p. 113). "Most important of 
all perhaps is the thwarting under modern conditions of what may be 
called the social or political impulse. All men have a strong desire to 
meddle with, and if possible to control, the lives of other individuals living 
in the same community" (p. 129). The most of the native tendencies to 
action thus included under impulse would be treated by modern psychology 
as instincts — yet psychology certainly knows nothing of an instinct to 
gratify bodily appetite, or to censor the conduct of others, or a political 
instinct in the sense intended. 

Up to this point Mr. Joad's Common-Sense Ethics promises to afford 
us very little assistance in the organization of our lives and the direction of 
our conduct. To give expression to the life-force in the gratification of 
impulses particularly when these retain their youthful fire and vigor seems 
the burden of his teaching. Yet he is at pains to deny that his theory 
justifies any indiscriminate indulgence of impulses. He contrives in fact 
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so to interpret his first principles as to bring his practical conclusions into 
line with rational morality. This he is able to do because he introduces 
into his system modifying considerations drawn from the theories he re- 
jects. Why is it often right to curb rather than to indulge impulse? Be- 
cause reason must be acknowledged as the master of impulse? By no 
means — reason is always the servant of desire, conscious and unconscious. 
But it is true that there is an impulse in human nature to seek the good 
of the whole. This may be identified with the will and since impulses may 
be fairly called rational according to breadth and scope of the satisfaction 
they bring this may be called the impulse of reason. Its expression means 
the fullest possible satisfaction of impulse as a whole, hence the best life. 
Impulses, furthermore, fall into two classes, possessive and creative. The 
latter bring the fuller satisfaction because they do not prevent but facilitate 
the expression of other impulses and tend to create a social order offering 
more opportunities to all. 

Empirical or Common-sense Ethics, as the author understands, has two 
parts : first, an investigation of what men desire, which is psychological, 
and, secondly, an enquiry into the conditions under which human desires 
gain satisfaction, which falls within the field of politics. He therefore 
discusses in the latter part of his book present-day problems of social and 
political organizations so far as these affect the self-expression of human 
individuals. His treatment though brief is thoughtful and frequently sug- 
gestive ; he is an alert and penetrating critic of current social' and political 
tendencies. 

H. W. Wright. 
University of Manitoba. 

Moral Theory. An Introduction to Ethics. By G. C. Field. New York, 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921. — pp. x, 214. 

This little book does not profess to be a text-book of ethics, nor does it 
make any attempt to cover the whole range of topics conventionally pre- 
sented in introductory ethical works. It is the intention of the author to 
arouse the interest of the student in the subject and to introduce him to a 
limited number of fundamental problems. This he attempts to do by pre- 
senting in the first half of the book (Parts I and II) a summary and brief 
criticism of Kant's Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 
and of Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, and by developing in Part III an 
ethical theory based chiefly upon Aristotle. 

Mr. Field conducts his discussion, both in the analytical and the con- 
structive portions of the book, in a dialectical style. The few concrete 
examples which are employed are decidedly well-chosen and they cause the 
reader to wish that the pages had been enlivened by a more liberal use of 
illustrative material. The book is commendably free from, dogmatism. 



